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ALMANAC 


MARCH 30 - APRIL 5 | 


SUNDAY 


Seward Day commemorating purchase 
of Alaska for $7,200,000 in 1867. 
Beginning of NEGRO HEALTH week. 


Fifty hunters in O’Keene, Okla., round 
up rattlesnakes to honor St. Patrick’s 
similar feat. 


MONDAY 


Second hearings on deportation of 
Harry Bridges, CIO leader, begin in San 
Francisco. 


LUESDAY 


ALL FOOLS DAY. “We tur amar my 
Beginning of “Cancer Control Month” (ie 
“Child Welfare Month’ and Tubercu- § 4: 
losis Drive. tdi: 
“lIohn L. Lewis Day” UNITED MINE 
WORKERS holiday celebrating first 8 
hour day contract of 1898. 


' 


WEDNESDAY 


Louis Pagliano defends his table tennis 
(ping pong) championship, N. Y. City. 


President Wilson asked Congress to 
recognize state of war with Germany 
24 years ago. 


THURSDAY 


Largest Badminton tournament ever : é 
held starts in Cleveland, Ohio. Ford: The Model-T Dictator 
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FRIDAY | In This Issue— 
One hundred and eleventh annual Con- | 
ference of Mormons, Salt Lake City. INSIDE RIVER ROUGE......... Page 12 
7 MORE CASH FOR FARMERS?...Page 14 
2 ia OU RSDAT YaBREAD fre 32k oor Page 21 
AMERICAN PEOPLES MEETING spon- 
oogoaae ee FORD — A SYMBOL.......... Page 23 
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SETI 


Smelt festival on Boyne River, Mich. News of the Week in Review. ...Pages 2-1 
Nightly dips while smelts are running. § 


U. S. Rushes 


« and where will you 
find a symbol of the people 
unless it be the sea?” 

Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes 


A vast continent between two vast- 
er oceans, the United States is a na- 
tion whose destiny has ever been 
shaped by the seas that wash its 
shores. Between the old world and 
the new they have sometimes been a 
link, and sometimes a barrier. But 
last week, as the sea again made 
news, a much debated question 
seemed pretty conclusively answered. 

In this modern world are our two 
oceans moats of safety that guard 
the nation’s peate and security—or 
broad highways leading to Europe 
and Asia and involvement in their 
wars? Watching the President’s 
“bridge of ships” grow like an Ara- 
bian Night’s city before their eyes, 
there were few in the United States 
who did not guess at an answer. 


Ships and Cargo 


Ships for Britain, ships for a two- 
ocean navy, men to sail the ships and 
man their guns, the sinews of war to 
fill their holds—these were last week’s 
news. The Senate passed and _ re- 


Dr. Thomas 
works on program to 
send food to Britain 
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to Build ‘Bridge of Ships’ 


turned to the House the Navy Ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 
1942, carrying cash and contract au- 
thorizations of $3,446,384,144. At 
the same time it was disclosed in 
Washington that five of the seventeen 
capital ships now under contract will 
be super-battleships of 65,000 tons 


displacement. 


After one morning and one after- 
noon devoted to hearings on the 
House-approved seven billion dollar 
bill to provide more ships and load 
them with arms to aid Great Britain, 
a Senate committee reported the meas- 
ure without change, sending it to the 
Senate floor for quick and final ac- 
tion. 


Certain of its passage, the admin- 
istration was ready with plans for 
transfer of fifty reconditioned mer- 
chant vessels, mostly of World War 
vintage, to the British whose most 
pressing need is for ships and more 
ships. 

The Maritime Commission cleared 
the first of seven contracts for the 
construction of 200 merchant ships 
under the President’s emergency plan. 
And everywhere, even before the sev- 
en billion dollar aid bill had become 
law, men and machines were turning 
out more guns, more planes, more 
ammunition to fill more ships speed- 
ing eastward to Britain. 


To make certain that they arrived 
safe with their cargo, the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Al- 
lies last week recommended that the 
Navy convoy them across the mine- 
swept and submarine guarded Atlan- 
tic. In a new basic statement of pol- 
icy the committee said it would sup- 
port all measures to insure prompt 
delivery of war materials to the Al- 
lies, including “repair of Allied naval 
vessels in American waters, supplying 
to the Allies all possible merchant 
tonnage, transfer of additional de- 
stroyers and other naval craft, per- 
mission to organize convoys in Amer- 
ican ports and convoy of ships with 
American vessels if need be.” 


The America First committee 
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charged: “Whenever the government: 
is preparing some new forward move- 
ment to war, the CDAAA is used to 
send up the trial balloon... . Here is 
a plan to get our ships with their 
sailors into the warring waters and 
American soldiers into Northern Afri- 
ca and Greece”. 


U-Boat Ahoy 


The week began with a sharp re- 
minder that the Atlantic ocean is a 
two-way street. Headlines declared 
“Nazis Reported Sending U-Boat 
Here” and newspapers and radios 
spread across the nation the story that 
a German submarine capable of oper- 
ating over an area of thousands of 
miles was on its way to the American 
neutrality zone to begin attacks 
against ships carrying American aid 
to Britain. 

As the days slipped by the head- 
lines faded and at week’s end no sub- 
marine had yet been sighted. But 
Assistant Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles confirmed the fact that Vis- 
count Halifax, British ambassador, 
had told him British naval authorities 
reported that a German submarine 
was “headed for” the area off the 
northern coast of the U. S. 


Collaborating with 
Parran is Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard 
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Senator Burton K. Wheeler (D., 
Mont.) charged the report was a 
propaganda move to frighten Amer- 
icans. 

The u-boat story, true or false, 
was obviously in the minds of Con- 
gressmen debating the seven billion 
dollar aid bill. Representative Luther 
A. Johnson of Texas, ranking Demo- 
crat on the Foreign Affairs com- 
mittee, said: ““No one knows whether 
or not our country will become in- 
volved in war, but if it comes the 
supporters of H. R. 1776 will not be 
responsible. Not we, but a certain 
individual in Berlin, Germany, will 
decide when this country goes to 
war.” 

’ To which Representative Vito Mar- 
cantonio (ALP, N. Y.) replied that 
“the people will be told, as revealed 
here today” that our present policy 
is not responsible for war, that the 
President is not responsible for war 
but that the responsibility rests ex- 
clusively with Hitler. “This,” he con- 
tinued, “‘is the rationale of the rulers 
of the nation which will be used to 
justify the spilling of American 


blood”. 


Food 


Last week President Roosevelt re- 
quested Agriculture Secretary Claude 
Wickard and Surgeon General 
Thomas*Parran to develop a pro- 
gram for supplying food and vitamins 
in new forms to Great Britain and 
her allies. More than one billion 
of the seven billion dollar fund is 
allocated to “agricultural, industrial, 
and other commodities” —of which an 
unknown amount will be spent for 
foodstuffs. The United Press re- 
ported that W. Averell Harriman, 
the President’s special envoy on 
American aid, had said in London 
that “the American people would 
make sacrifices in their own diet if 
necessary to give Britain the kinds 
of food she needed”. 

It was clear that in this war, as 
in the last, food would be an import- 
ant weapon. Not so clear was the 
effect of increased food shipments 
to Britain on the American farmer 
and the American consumer. 

While Harriman was speaking of 
Americans pulling in their belts to 
help feed their besieged English 
cousins, Secretary Wickard was ad- 
vocating a further cut in wheat 
acreage to about 50,000,000 acres 


ate 


International : 


San Francisco postoffice publicly burns foreign propaganda in form of newspapers, 
pamphlets and books. Authorities said bulk of it came from Germany and Russia. 


to prevent continued piling up of 
surpluses. He also recommended 
that cotton production be cut to less 
than 10,000,000 bales. Of the 
700,000,000 bushel corn carry-over, 
the Secretary said, “I am not at all 
alarmed. We will need that carry- 
over to meet British demands and 
fortify ourselves against another 
drought like we had in 1936”. 

Plump, motherly-looking Harriet 
Elliott, consumer advisor on the De- 
fense commission, told Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s press conference that Ameri- 
cans need have no fear of breadless, 
meatless or sugarless days—at least, 
not at any time in the near future. 
She said: “There is no reason, with 
the people we have, the facilities we 
have, and the raw materials we have, 
for any shortages in the necessities 
ot life.” 

Nevertheless, rising food prices in 
some localities brought organized 
protest from labor and consumer 
groups. Farmers continued to be 
plagued with surpluses and to renew 
their demand on senators for 100 per 
cent parity payments. The Co- 
operative League of the United 
States, celebrating its 25th birthday, 
heard retiring President Dr. James 
P. Warbasse urge extension of the 
co-operative movement and claim 
that “consumer cooperative grocery 
stores have proved their ability to 
compete with such chains as the 


A&P ... and provided leadership in 


introducing government graded 
canned goods.” And the General 
Foods corporation reported record 
sales in 1940, with a 6.4 per cent 
increase in volume over °39 and a 


1940 net profit of $15,244,077. 


Profits, Taxes, Consumers 


Between the Appalachian moun- 
tains and the Rockies live more than 
75,000,000 of the United States’ 
130,000,000 inhabitants—a  land- 
locked people most of whom have 
never seen the sea. ‘Traditionally 
peace-loving and isolationist, these 
no less than their east and west coast 
brethren felt the impact of last week’s 
sea-made news. 

It was estimated that of the approx- 
imate 12 billion dollars worth of 
defense contracts (excluding one bil- 
lion for naval armor plate) five bil- 
lions had gone to the four states of 
California, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Only two mid- 
western states, Michigan and Mis- 
souri, were among the ten receiving 
more than 80 per cent of defense 
contracts, and their combined take 
was little over one billion. Last 
week OPM appointed a_ special 
“plant site committee” with ‘“‘veto 
powers’ over location of new factories 
and defense plants. Hope was ex- 
pressed in some quarters that the 
new committee would help decentral- 
ize defense industries. 


Defense burdens, however, were 
more equitably distributed and there 
was no prospect that midland areas 
would be exempt from proposed tax 
increases or rising living costs. 

Chairman Doughton (D., N.C.) of 
the House Ways and Means com- 
mittee and Secretary Morgenthau, in 
a joint statement, last week declared 
that nothing in the way of a new 
tax program will be prepared until 
April 1. At the same time Doughton 
said he believed the new tax bill 
should raise $1,500,000,000 more in 
revenues to meet growing defense 
expenditures. Aim of the officials, the 
Journal of Commerce reported, “is 
to set at rest rumours that have . 
tended to cause considerable unrest 
in business circles”. Business no 
doubt received further assurance 
from the report of the Glenn L. 
Martin company, airplane manufac- 
turers, which showed a revised net 
profit of $5,424,489 for 1940. A 
month ago the company’s profit for 
1940 was estimated at $4,306,489, but 
1941 amendments to the Federal ex- 
cess profits tax had the effect of im- 
proving the result $1.02 a share. 

The nature of the new taxes, how- 
ever, remained in doubt with talk 
of sales taxes and direct taxes on 
pay envelopes continuing. Alfred P. 
Sloan, General Motors corporation 
chairman, (according to the New 
York Herald Tribune) “disclosed the 
restrictive effects of taxes on last 
year’s profits, [asserting] that 1940 
earnings after payment of taxes in- 
creased only 6.7 per cent and divi- 
dends but 7.2 per cent over the 
preceding year, although domestic 
business last year gained 36 per cent 
from 1939, an all time high for the 
corporation”. 

Sloan’s report to General Motors 
stockholders also called for “special 
excise taxes” to control consumer 
purchasing power in relation to the 
available supply of consumer goods 
and prevention of “abnormal” in- 
creases in wage rates, as steps to 
ward off inflation. 

How to keep consumer buying 
down had by last week become a 
matter of major concern to an ad- 
ministration which for seven years 
had devoted itself to the task of jack- 
ing it up. It was said in many quar- 
ters that reemployment and wage 
increases threatened production bot- 
tlenecks in defense industries and 
increased the the danger of inflation. 
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President Roosevelt 
boards ‘Potomac’ for 
Southern cruising 


The Journal of Commerce sug- 
gested that the savings stamps and 
baby bond drive, scheduled to start 
May 1, may help solve the problem: 
“Some Treasury officials have indi- 
cated they may urge plans for de- 
ducting installment payments for 
stamps and bonds directly from wage 
earners’ envelopes. This would, of 
course, expand purchases of stamps 
and bonds substantially. . . . Some 
defense officials look upon the sales 
of stamps and baby bonds as an im- 
portant instrument in curtailing con- 
sumer goods consumption”. And the 
Wall Street Journal said, “Treasury 
is asking employers to get workers 
warmed up to voluntarily accepting 
part of their pay-checks in savings 
stamps”. 


England Sells Viscose 


Stretching hands across the sea 
last week, the U.S. received as well 
as gave. The British-owned Ameri- 
can Viscose corporation, largest pro- 
ducer of rayon in the country and 
perhaps in the world, was sold to 
an investment banking group headed 
by Morgan Stanley & Co. Inc., and 
Dillon, Read & Co. Its assets—a re- 
ported $100,000,000. Speculation 
continued through the week as to 
whether or not further liquidation 
of British assets in this country were 
to follow. The Journal of Commerce 
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said, “Treasury insisted on sale of 
one British company (American 
Viscose) as good faith token”. 
And columnists Alsop & Kintner 
wrote: “Morgenthau and the Presi- 
dent sent a warning to London that, 
because of the Congressional line- 
up, at least one important sale must 
be made before debate began on the 
seven billion dollars appropriation 
for British aid”. 


On Other Fronts 


Spring came last week, on the heels 
of one of the winter’s worst bliz- 
zards. There were two train 
wrecks, bringing their aftermath of 
investigation and hints of sabo- 
tage... . The American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born, holding its annual convention 
in Atlantic City, honored Representa- 
tive Marcantonio for outstanding 
service to citizens and non-citizens of 
foreign stock. . . . Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson declared his sup- 
port for a bill to legalize wire-tapping 
and the Hobbs “concentration camp” 
bill to detain non-deportable aliens. 


Treasure of Many Ships 


Convoyed by two destrovers. the 
President set out on the yacht Poto- 
mac for a week or so of fishing in 
southern waters. But before he left 
he dedicated the new National Art 
Gallery in Washington, gift of the 
late Andrew Mellon. 

In his dedication speech the Presi- 
dent said: “To accept, today, the 
work of German painters such as 
Holbein and Diirer and of Italians 
like Botticelli and Raphael, and of 
painters of the Low Countries like 
Van Dyck and Rembrandt, and of 
famous Frenchmen, famous Spaniards 
—to accept this work today on behalf 
of the people of this democratic 
nation is to assert the belief of the 
people of this nation in a human 
spirit which now is everywhere en- 
dangered, and which in many coun- 
tries where it first found form and 
meaning, has been rooted out and 
broken and destroyed”. 

So the week passed. The sound 
of battle carried across the sea. Amer- 
ica labored to build a “bridge of 
ships” and load its cargo of war 
supplies and Americans still 
loved the sea for they saw it in- 
vincible—like the people themselves. 
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Zero Hour in ‘The Battle For Britain’ 


A decisive battle of the world, the 
real Battle for Britain, began last 
week but most Americans did not re- 
alize it. So habituated were they 
to the belief that this battle would 
start with a Nazi invasion of Eng- 
land, so inured had they become to 
reading of bombings and ship sink- 
ings, that they did not generally 
understand that last week’s bombings 
were worse than those of last Sep- 
tember when Britain was reported on 
the verge of collapse, that the latest 
bombings made the classic destruc- 
tion of Coventry a comparatively 
mild demonstration of the past. 

Neither was it widely known that 
the sinkings of British tonnage had 
increased to the extent that the United 
Kingdom was faced with deadly 
peril, that British morale was spotty, 
and that the beginning of zero hour 
in the titanic struggle for empire and 
survival had at last arrived. 

If the average American did not 
realize that Britain was facing crisis, 
officials in Washington did. While 
they knew that the present attack 
might be the precursor of an in- 
vasion, they knew, too, that Hitler 
hopes to. beat the British to their 
knees without the necessity of an in- 
vasion. * 

In Washington it was said un- 
officially but frequently that the 


American Navy would soon be used 
to convoy supplies to Britain. The 
New York Times predicted the Navy 
would be so used by May, that Amer- 
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i i i his wreck- 
, Germany . . . Nazi-censored caption describes this 
Fe ca earebaes hospitel hit by British bombs during intensive raid. 


ican naval planes might also be used 
in the. fight against Nazi submarines. 
In Washington, where every re- 
sponsible official realized that zero 
hour was here, the War and Navy 
departments quietly bought up troop 
transports and a general determina- 
tion was expressed that Britain 
should not go under. This determina- 
tion was important, if the Army and 
Navy Journal was correct, in saying: 
“As a result of the enactment of the 
Lend-Lease bill, the GHQ (General 
Headquarters) of the wars in Europe 
and Asia will be located at the White 
House.” One could be sure that the 
GHQ knew that the decisive battle of 
the world had begun, that the issue 
at stake was the survival of the 
world’s oldest and greatest empire, 
and all that it stood for. 


The Bombings 


Death rained from England’s lead- 
en skies on an unprecedented scale 
last week when Plymouth, London, 
Hull, Bristol received their worst 
bombings of the war, when docks 
and harbors upon which Britain de- 
pends for the entry of food were hit 
especially hard, when entire com- 
munities had their homes destroyed, 
when violent death was but an in- 
cident, and when to be wounded was 
to be like your neighbor. 

“The destruction was horrible in 
Coventry but it was nothing to the 
ruin | found here,” cabled one Amer- 
ican newspaperman from Plymouth 


SIT Radiophoto f y 
In Glasglow, Scotland . . . British-censored caption describes this scene 
of desolation as one of the areas hardest hit by recent Nazi bombers. 


where he said the people were going 
about in “stunned silence.” He said 
that Mrs. Mary Phillips was “typical” 
and quoted her as saying, “I’ve got 
to get out of here. I’ve got to get 
somewhere. My God—not another 
night like last night. It’s too terrible. 
I don’t know what I’m going to do. 
I’m just going on walking until I can 
find some safety.” 

But there was little safety to be 
found in England or in Scotland or 
Wales for that matter. Incéndiary 
bombs fell at the rate of 10,000 a 
night over some towns. Rescuers in 
London, after a six hour bombing, 
worked with big power cranes, un- 
covering bodies on a mass scale. 
From Hull came the cable: “This 
shipping and factory city of 300,000 
counted great numbers of dead in the 
wake of last night’s assault, the worst 
of many directed against it.” Describ- 
ing the destruction in London, a dis- 
patch in the New York Times re- 
vealed: “The East End is a scene of 
desolation such as New Yorkers have 
not visualized. . . . One might visu- 
alize it by thinking of New York’s 
West Side docks, storehouses and 
slums from the Battery to midtown 
as one mass of battered and burned 
ruins.” 


Morale 


British morale was a matter of 
opinion last week. No one doubted 
the magnificent courage of the British 
people, and few doubted the hunger 
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of many of them. But there were 
those who thought last week’s debate 
as to whether the war should con- 
tinue was a sign of division and weak- 
ness, others who felt that debate and 
free speech were a sign of strength. 
There were those who thought last 
week’s criticism of the Churchill gov- 
ernment as fascist-like by George 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Lord 
Ponsonby and the Dean of Canter- 
bury was treason and those who felt 
it was the highest patriotism, that 
fascism, by any name or in any place, 
should be opposed. jf 

The- debate as to continuing the 
war under the Churchill government 
came with the meeting in London of 
800 delegates, claiming to represent 
207,178 Londoners in 422 organiza- 
tions. The meeting was one of twelve 
regional conventions being held 
throughout Great Britain and it, as 
did a national convention six weeks 
ago, called for a “people’s govern- 
ment,” for an offer of peace to the 
people of Germany, criticized prof- 
iteering, bans on strikes, high prices, 
inadequate food, the alleged absence 
of civil liberties, and the drafting of 
women for factory work. The meet- 
ing was roundly condemned by most 
Britons. 

Messrs. Shaw and Wells, the Dean 
of Canterbury, and Lord Ponsonby 
attacked the Churchill government 
for suppressing the Communist Daily 
Worker. Typical of the comment of 
all four was that of Shaw who said: 
“The paper was suppressed because it 
grasped the fact that a good under- 
standing with Russia is all important 
to us. The war cabinet, a combina- 
tion of old school ties and trade 
unionists, doesn’t know it. It nurses 
blind hatred of Russia because pri- 
vate property has been abolished 
there and poverty has been abolished, 
too.... It would have been far more 
sensible to suppress the Times... .” 
Most Englishmen felt that as long 
as Shaw could snort about in this 
vein England was still a democracy. 


Ship Sinkings 


Britannia, it has been said by those 
more bitter than accurate, has ruled 
the world because she rules the waves. 
It is true she has ruled her part of 
the world by reason of her navy. It 
is a British axiom that without com- 
mand of the seas Britain cannot exist, 
for without command of the seas 
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England cannot eat. Last week her 
command of the seas was threatened 
more seriously than at any time in 
her history. The Germans were 
sinking British ships a good deal 
faster than the British could replace 
them. It was agreed that without 
American help her situation would 
be desperate and that even with it 
the situation would be serious. 

Last week, the British Admiralty 
announced that in the week ending 
March 9 the Nazis had sunk 98,832 
tons of British shipping, that in the 
week before they had sunk 148,073 
tons, that the average since Germany 
opened her new offensive was 120,073 
tons a week, and that the average 
before that had been only 63,432. 

At week’s end Berlin claimed that 
221,000 tons of British shipping had 
been sunk within 48 hours from the 
west coast of Africa to the mid-At- 
lantic where German battleships and 
cruisers were roaming the sea lanes. 
The Nazi claim may have been exag- 
gerated, but it gave additional docu- 
mentation to a dangerous situation. 
In the past year German submarines 
and planes had sent about 5,000,000 
tons of shipping to the bottom of the 
sea and hunger in Britain had in- 
creased in ratio to the loss. At the 
beginning of the war Britain had 
20,000,000 tons of shipping and her 
yards cannot turn out more than 2,- 
000,000 tons annually. 

If the sinkings continued at the 
present rate the Lease-Lend bill 
would go down in history as little 
more than a debate in Congress. But 
if the American press was any cri- 
terion last week the American navy 
would make sure, if it were finally 
necessary, that the Lease-Lend bill 
was turned from debate into guns, 
food, tanks, and planes on British 
soil. 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia, the little Balkan coun- 
try that spat in the face of the Ger- 
man bulldog, was a source of grati- 
fication and alarm to the London- 
Washington Axis last week. On one 


hand her 15,000,000 people were al- 
most unanimous in their fierce hatred 
of the Nazis—and this was gratifying. 
On the other hand large segments of 
the population were demanding an al- 
liance with Russia—and this was dis- 
comfiting. For, it is generally agreed, 
any mutual aid pact with Russia on 
the part of a Balkan country, where 
Communism has made deep inroads, 
might be merely a prelude to social 
revolution. And neither Germany, 
nor Britain, nor the United States 
wanted to be a party to Bolshevism. 
Thus the Balkans, as they histori- 
cally have done, last week posed the 
question facing Europe more sharply 
than it was expressed anywhere else. 
The question that has dogged British 
statesmanship since the beginning of 
the war has been how to destroy Hit- 
ler without bringing a deluge of so- 
cialism in the wake of the defeat. Its 
problem in the Balkans, both in Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, has been com- 
plicated by the fact that the most 
bitter anti-Nazi forces have been the 
agrarian parties friendly to Russia. 


Hint Russ Offer Aid 


And yet the role of the latter coun- 
try has been by no means clear. There 
have been intimations that Russia 
has offered both Bulgaria and, last 
week, Yugoslavia some form of aid 
against Germany. But what the aid 
is—if in fact any has been offered— 
has not been definitely revealed. Some 
hint of its nature, however, came with 
an Associated Press report that mem- 
bers of the Yugoslavian cabinet 
charged Foreign Minister Cincar- 
Markovic with sabotaging a Russian 
offer of help by attempting to conceal 
that offer from his colleagues. 

Dispatches declared the foreign 
minister attempted to hide a tele- 
gram from the Yugoslavian minister 
in Moscow declaring that the Soviets 
would, under certain circumstances, 
give aid to the Nazi-pressed Yugo- 
slavians. When Cincar-Markovic was 
charged with his dereliction, Amer- 
ican dispatches declared, he replied 
that the Russian offer was “fantastic” 
and insisted ‘“‘Russia has not sufficient 
military strength to give us the aid 
we would like to have.” As a result 
the Yugoslavian minister to Russia 
and four members of the Yugo- 
slavian cabinet resigned. In addition 
it was said the Soviets, in an effort 
to stiffen Turkey against Nazi de- 
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mands, had promised that country 
“all aid short of war” if she were 
attacked. 

At week’s end, however, it seemed 
inevitable that Yugoslavia, despite 
her gallant stand of a month against 
the siege guns of Nazi diplomacy, 
would succumb at last and sign some 
limited adherence to the Axis. It was 
dificult, most diplomats said, to con- 
ceive of any other end since it was of 
vital importance to the Nazis that 
they have the broad, accessible val- 
leys of Yugoslavia to permit them 
easy entry to Greece where they would 
meet a desperate effort of the British 
to create and sustain a southern front 
in Europe. 


This Warring World 


Hitler spoke and again promised 
victory in 1941. He said: “No power 
and no support coming from any 
part of the world will change the 
outcome of this battle in any respect. 
England will fall.” 

In Ireland officials complained of 
the people’s hunger, said they were 
between two fires, that of Britain and 
Germany, and charged the North of 
Ireland with persecuting the Catholic 
minority. .. . In France hope was 
expressed that the British would lift 
the blockade alleged to be starving 
millions of French and it was said 
that United States food might be an 
aid in wooing the French from the 
Axis. ... In London an emergency 
call was sent out to America for 
3.000 homing pigeons to reinforce 
British military communications. 

In Japan 100 warships were dis- 
patched to the Bay of Amoy not too 
far from Singapore . . . the Tokyo 
newspapers Yomiuri and Asahi said 
entry of the United States into the 
European war by May or June was 
“inevitable” . . . while Foreign Minis- 
ter Matsuoka stopped in Moscow hop- 
ing for a non-aggression pact. 

In Sydney, Australia. seven United 
States warships arrived . .. and in 
Africa Italians continued to retreat in 
Ethiopia and were hard-pressed in 
Eritrea . . . while in a German port 
the liner Bremen was afire either 
from sabotage or from bombings. . . 

Still, the news of the week was that 
the decisive battle of the world and 
for the world had begun and that 
President Roosevelt, if the Army and 
Navy Journal was correct, will be the 
great director of the world’s strategy. 
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U. S. and the Nazi Blockade 


In a sense, America’s frontiers were extended 2,000 miles into 
the Atlantic ocean last week to that point where Germany’s counter- 
blockade against the British Isles was most effective—that huge are 
to the west, north and south of the United Kingdom indicated on the 


map. 
It was here that an incident might happen—the sinking of an 
American warship, for example, if convoy is attempted—that might 
precipitate the United States deeper into Europe’s war. tt was at 
this are of blockade that Germany was waging its most telling blows 
in the Battle of Britain which last week entered a crucial stage. In 
the week ending March 9, the Nazis sunk 98,832 tons of the shipping 
that feeds the British people. Now Britain is suffering under the 
most intensive bombings of the war. Last week such bombings were 
endured in Plymouth, London, Bull, Bristol and Glasgow. 


By last week the Nazis had sunk 5,000,000 tons of British LTB UE 
and their weekly average of destruction had jumped from 63,432 
tons to 120,073. If the sinkings could not be reduced American 
s were described as the only method in which the Lease-Lend 


convoy : : 
3 Congressional debate into actual 


bill could be transformed from a 


food, guns and planes on British soil. 
2 
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Unions Face Mediation; 


Fight Anti-Labor Drive 


An ll-man National Defense 
Mediation board, established by exec- 
utive order and headed by Clarence 
A. Dykstra, was added last week to 
existing mediation machinery for set- 
tling labor disputes that interfere 
with defense production. 

Reaction to the new board was 
mixed. William Green and the AFL 
executive council hailed it as an “‘im- 
portant and constructive step”. CIO 
President Philip Murray, without 
withdrawing his earlier stand that 
such a board “will not further the 
program of national defense and will 
operate to the complete detriment of 
labor’, accepted a post as labor rep- 
resentative on the board. 

Administration supporters in Con- 
gress hoped that the new board would 
forestall more drastic anti-labor leg- 
islation. Confirmed anti-labor Con- 
gressmen indicated that it would not 
—if they had their way. Chairman 
Hatton Sumners (D., Texas) of the 
House Judiciary committee said hear- 
ings by his committee on pending no- 
strike bills would continue despite 
the naming of the board. 

Representative Howard Smith (D., 
Va.) said: “I am disappointed to 
learn the board has no power... . 


Some segments of labor have been 
considerably disquieted by the rec- 
ords of four members appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the National 
Defense Mediation board. The activ- 
ities of three members of the board 
took up many pages in the LaFollette 
Civil Liberties committee hearings, 
and the fourth was charged with 
profiteering during the last war by 
the Nye Munitions committee. 


The three mentioned in the La- 
Follette hearings are Walter Teagle, 
chairman of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; Cyrus Ching, 
vice-president of the United States 
Rubber corporation, and Roger D. 
Lapham, president of the Hawaiian- 
American Steamship company. Eu- 
gene Meyer, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, was charged with prof- 
iteering by the Nye committee. 
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I had hoped some machinery would 
be set up that would permit the board, 
when it saw a difficulty arising in the 
future, to step in and prevent the 
difficulty from occurring”. 


Arbitration—Up or Down? 


Two days after the board was es- 
tablished and before it was ready for 
work, the 1]-day-old bus strike in 
New York City was settled. Wage 
increases and other demands of the 
Transport Workers union, CIO, go 
to arbitration. To New Yorkers the 
roll of busses down Fifth avenue and 
other thoroughfares brought a wel- 
come end to a week of inconvenience 
and crowded subway riding. To the 
3.500 bus drivers it brought a victory 
which they claimed was of nationwide 
significance to all organized labor. 

Creation of the National Defense 
Mediation board high-lights the is- 
sues in the New York bus strike, is- 
sues which the newspapers obscured 
until publication of the terms of set- 
tlement lifted the curtain. 

From the time the contract between 
the TWU and the New York City 
Omnibus corporation and Fifth Av- 
enue Coach company expired on Feb. 
28, both sides were at all times will- 
ing to submit their differences to 
arbitration. But—the companies were 
willing to arbitrate only on the issues 
of wage-cuts, termination of sick 
benefits, shorter vacations, reduction 
in personnel, and other proposals to 
worsen working conditions. The 
TWU was willing to arbitrate only 
issues of wage increases and better 
working conditions. As TWU officials 
put it: “We'll arbitrate up. We won’t 
arbitrate down”. 

The settlement was a clear-cut vic- 
tory for the TWU and the bus drivers. 
Arbitration will be limited to union 
demands for one million dollars in 
wage increases and other improve- 
ments in the existing contract. Com- 
pany demands for cuts and other in- 
roads on past union gains are ruled 
out. The bus drivers go into arbitra- 
tion with a good chance of winning 
some improvements and no danger 


Clarence Dykstra... 
labor disputes will 
get his full attention 


of losing any ground. Arbitration 
will be “up” not “down”. 

That was the issue which gives 
New York City’s first successful 
transit strike its national importance. 
It may explain why the TWU had the 
full support not only of its own mem- 
bers, but also of CIO President Mur- 
ray, UMW President Lewis, CIO 
National Director Allan Haywood, 
the Greater New York Industrial 
Union council, and the rank and file 
of the city’s organized workers. Hay- 
wood, discussing the victory at a joy- 
ful council meeting, underlined the 
point. As arbitration and mediation 
become increasingly important under 
the new board, he said, the CIO will 
insist everywhere on arbitrating “up” 
—never “down”. 


Grass-Roots Movement 


The biggest labor story, however, 
was not written in Washington or 
New York. In a literal sense it has 
not and cannot yet be written, for it 
is not yet fully known either to re- 
porters or to union leaders them- 
selves. This is the story of the grass- 
roots growth of union sentiment 
among the working people of Amer- 
ica. It is only partially reflected in 
official figures of union growth. 

AFL Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany reported in February that the 
Federation had reached an all-time 
peak of about 4,750,000 members— 
a gain of half a million since the 
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November convention. AFL leaders 
say there is a boom among brewery 
workers, laundry workers, firemen 
and oilers, pressmen, teamsters and 
civil service workers. In the south 
and west, the AFL machinists have 
forged ahead in the aircraft industry. 
The building trades unions have en- 
rolled scores of thousands in con- 
struction of army camps and defense 
factories in all sections of the coun- 
try. 

The United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, report 55,000 new members and 
16,000 reinstatements in four months, 
and 45 new charters granted. Many 
of these are undoubtedly among the 
hitherto unorganized Ford employes. 
Major gains have also been made in 
the steel, farm equipment, chemical 
and electrical industries. Civil serv- 
ice employes and white collar workers 
are becoming increasingly union- 
minded. 

Both AFL and CIO unions face a 
shortage of experienced organizers. 
For this grass-roots movement has al- 
ready run ahead of all organized ef- 
forts to recruit new union members. 

The 3000 lemon pickers in Ven- 
tura county, Cal., who went on strike 
with the Agricultural & Citrus 
Workers union, AFL, are a part of 
it. So are the hundreds of thousands 
of Negro and white workers, just 
coming of age in the mills and fac- 
tories. So are the native stock Amer- 
icans in the south and the sons and 
daughters of immigrant workers from 
all lands in the big industrial centers. 
These are the people who last week 
were knocking at union doors and 
asking, according to AFL and CIO 
leaders: “What can your union do 
for us? Rent and food prices are go- 
ing up. Our hours are long and the 
speed-up is wearing us out. The com- 
pany has huge government orders 
and is making big profits. What can 


your union do to help us?” 


Unions Boost Wages 


Trade unions last week could show 
an impressive record of wage in- 
creases (U. S. Week, March 15, 22) 
and other benefits provided in signed 
contracts. The Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL, 
signed its first contract with the big 
Seabrook Farms in New Jersey. The 
agreement covers 500 workers em- 
ployed all year and provides that the 
thousands of migrant summer 


workers will hold union cards. Wage 
increases average 10 to 20 per 
Cents. cn. 

A contract providing 10 per cent 
wage increases and vacations for 2,- 
300 workers at the Memphis plant of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
was signed by AFL Federal Local 
22456. It covers members of the 
United Rubber Workers, CIO, in the 
plant, as well as the AFL workers. 
. . . In Boston the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
CIO, won 25 per cent wage boosts 
at the shipyard of George Lawley & 
Son. . . . And wage increases total- 
ing $18,000,000 annually were ne- 


gotiated for the nation’s 135,000° 


men’s clothing workers by the Amal- 
gamated. 


Steel, Mine Parleys Go On 


Meanwhile, steel and mine nego- 
tiations (U. S. Week March 15, 22) 


continued with no decision expected 


Mother, 90, cheers 
her son, 60, lemon 
picker out on strike 


much before April 1, when contracts 
expire. At Bethlehem Steel’s Lacka- 
wanna plant the AFL voluntarily 
withdrew from NLRB proceedings 
and announced that “‘in the interest 
of national defense and true collective 
bargaining” it would not interfere 
with the Steel Workers Organizing 
committee, CIO, effort to be desig- 
nated as the labor bargaining agency. 
_.. At the Wright Field in Dayton, 
Ohio, John Breidenbach, president of 


the Dayton Central Labor union, 
AFL, terminated a 17-day jurisdic- 
tional strike, averting threatened in- 
tervention by the army. ... 

International Harvester and Allis- 
Chalmers strikes remained dead- 
locked, as the Allis-Chalmers com- 
pany announced profits of $5,051,- 
444. A heavy escort of Chicago police 
protected about 2,000 persons who 
entered the strike-bound International 
Harvester Co. McCormick works 
Monday through a picket line. AFL 
organizers claimed the*men who be- 
gan work under a court injunction 
were their members. Farm Equip- 
ment Workers Organizing committee 
representatives declared those enter- 
ing the plant were strangers im- 
ported by the company to break the 
strike. 

And at Henry Ford’s big River 
Rouge plant (see pages 12-13) Ford 
workers stopped work for the fourth 
time and for the fourth time won re- 
instatement of fired union members. 
These successful stoppages, a mile- 
stone in American labor history, 
passed almost without notice in the 
nation’s press. 


Labor Under Fire 


Labor was still subject to criticism 
and the threat of new restraints, with 
indications that they would not end 
with the week. Anti-strike and other 
restrictive measures still pended in 
many state legislatures, as AFL and 
CIO unions joined with Railroad 
Brotherhoods to defeat them in New 
Jersey, Georgia and Texas. . . . Post- 
ponement of deportation ‘hearings 
against Harry Bridges to permit his 
attendance at the convention of the 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s union, of which he 
is president, was denied, as CIO 
President Murray called on all CIO 
unions to aid his defense. ... And the 
College Teachers union and Local 5 
of the AFT continued to fight back 
against charges of communist-control, 
as Morris U. Schappes, a tutor at City 
College, N. Y., was suspended and in- 
dicted by a county grand jury on 
charges of perjury during his testi- 
mony before the Rapp-Coudert in- 
vestigating committee. Schappes faces 
a possible 20-year jail sentence. 

American labor last week seemed, 
on the whole, quite aware that there 
was more than spring in the air and 
that stormy weather was brewing. 
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Farm Aid Drops; War Profits Soar 


Profits 


Thirty-five billion dollars has been 
appropriated to help Great Britain 
and for national defense. Farm bene- 
fits have been cut by $45,000,000 and 
the appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture has been reduced by 
$187,000,000. 

The nation’s farmers have yet to 
receive parity, but the Caterpillar 
Tractor company reveals a 30 per 
cent increase in profits over 1939, 
the General Steel Casting company 
shows an increase of 19,650 per 
cent, U. S. Steel a mere jump of 
145 per cent while International 
Harvester enjoyed a profit rise of 
191 per cent. 


Farmers Help Labor 


The strike against International 
Harvester, incidentally, is constantly 
receiving increasing support from 
farmers who believe that Interna- 
tional’s profits are sufficient to in- 
crease wages and decrease prices. 

The striking union addresses this 
statement to farmers everywhere: 

“We maintain that International 
Harvester could have paid its workers 
from $8 to $10 more per week for 
the past 10 years, could have charged 
the farmers substantially less for 
their equipment, and_ still have 
showed a surplus in the tens of mil- 
lions without hurting their regular 
dividends and salaries. 

“Instead the company officials 
have chosen to amass a stupendous 
fortune, paid themselves large 
salaries, plus millions of dollars in 
bonuses and extra dividends, which to 
the McCormick family in 1940, 
meant over $6,000,000 in dividends 
alone—for the one family. 

“This situation is indeed ridiculous 
when one considers the average farm- 
er’s struggle to pay for a $725 com- 
bine, or the worker who is forced to 
cut down on fresh vegetables and 
milk because his Harvester company 
wages do not permit him these lux- 
uries, particularly during lay-offs.” 


A Third Party? 


Plans for a third party, that hardy 
quadrennial of American politics, are 
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in the wind already—about three 
years before the 1944 elections. Of- 
ficials of the Farmer-Labor party of 
Minnesota last week declared that 
their organization hoped to be a part 
of a national third party with its 
roots deep in the needs of the peo- 
ple, with its being completely di- 
vorced from the machine-finance poli- 
cies of the old parties. Such an as- 
piration has been common to the 


American political arena since the 
seventies, and the Knights of Labor, 
since the eighties, and the Populists. 


“It was out of the farmers’ 
struggles against the big monopolies 
and banks, out of the city workers’ 
struggles against those same banks 
and monopolies, out of the peoples’ 
struggles against hysteria and war 
that the Farmer-Labor movement 
was born,” said an announcement 
last week. “It was not just another 
political party seeking power. It 
was the people of Minnesota speaking 
out against the policies and _ pro- 
grams of the two old parties and 
declaring their independence from 
them. 

“We won elections then, and got 
some good legislation because of that 
struggle, and became recognized as 
the peace party of the state,” the an- 
nouncement continues, declaring that 
the Farmer-Labor party has_ lost 
prestige and influence because it has 
become allied in thought and _pro- 
gram with the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. 

“We realize now that the people of 
Minnesota will not support a third 
party movement unless it represents 
in program and candidates some- 
thing different from, and independ- 
ent of, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic program and candidates. It 
must change as the times demand. 
If a third party fails to do this, it 
becomes just another self-interest 


group seeking political control. The 
Farmer-Labor party has become in 


policy and candidates less and less 
independent of the two old parties. 
And so we lost elections, lost the con- 
fidence of the people.” 


The Challenge 


Last week it was announced that 
during the month of January, with 
war orders booming, unemployment 
was increased by 729,000 workers. 
This, according to a bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, called 
“The Challenge of Under-Consump- 
tion,” will increase the farmer’s 
worries. 

Written by Milo Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities corporation, the bulletin 
states: 

“Farmers producing dairy and 
poultry products, and fruits and 
vegetables as well as meats, have been 
hit the hardest by industrial unem- 
ployment. These are the foods low- 
income folks start buying as they 
get a little more money. The term 
‘surpluses’, as applied to these foods, 
is simply a smug, polite name for a 
shocking amount of under-consump- 
tion.” 


Prices Up 


Prices of farm products average 
the highest since 1937, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports, adding: 
“But farmers have little to sell at this 
time of the year, and cash farm in- 
come in February is usually the small- 
est for the year. Meanwhile, farmers 
plan their 1941 production of cash 
and feed crops, and the prospects are 
that costs of production will go up.” 


Farm Co-ops 


The latest figures on farm coopera- 
tives show a slight decline both in 
total membership and the volume of 
business between 1938-39 and 1939- 
40. Here’s the record since 1935: 


Farmer Co-ops—Marketing and 


Purchasing 
Volume of 
Year Membership Business 
(In Thousands) 

1939-40 3,200,000 $2,087,000 
1938-39 3,300,000 2,100,000 
1937-38 3,400,000 2,400,000 
1936-37 3,270,000 2,196,000 
1935-36 3,660,000 1,840,000 
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... this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Journey’s End 


Spring comes grudgingly to Horse- 
fly basin in southwestern Colorado. 
For Mrs. Laura Boyd, 22, and her 
daughter Leona, 6, awaiting a letter 
from Otis the husband and father 
who had left them alone in the little 
cabin to find work, the snow and 
the wind-filled silence was too much 
to bear. Mother and child started 
off over 33 miles of snow-covered 
wilderness, toward Montrose, the 
nearest town. 


Last week Laura Boyd and her 
child were alive because Otis did 
write and because Burl Herman, 
rancher neighbor, tried to deliver 
the letter by making the 12 mile trek 
on skis to the Boyd cabin. On the 
way he found Laura Boyd’s handbag 
and woolen stockings, the child’s 
leggings. Then the trail vanished. He 
sounded the alarm and started the 
search. Signal fires, rangemen on 
snow-shoes, every effort availed noth- 
ing and after five days hope for the 
woman and her child was all but 
abandoned. 


Meantime, Laura Boyd wandered 
through snow-blind days and terri- 
fying nights with her little girl, 
climbed trees in search of a trail, at 
last sighted a roof, managed to creep 
into her own cabin. 


In the hospital where the mother 
and child were being treated for 
exposure, Otis Boyd told his wife 
he had found a job in a mine in 
Telluride; explained that he had 


written. . . 


Johnny Goes Marching 


In Kansas City last week the con- 
vention of the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics association was warned that 
only a well and properly fed nation 
could be safe for democracy. In 
Mississippi, Dr. Felix J. Underwood, 
executive officer of the state board of 
health, announced with alarm that 
one out of every eight draft candi- 
dates examined up to March 1 was 
found to be syphilitic. In New York 
the commander of the state American 
Legion protested against the allot- 


ment of only 108 yards of parade 
space in the Army Day parade 
April 5: 

“I wonder if you realize that by 
your attitude of limiting the space 
of the American Legion to 108 yards, 
you are serving notice to those young 
men marching in the army of the 
future that the memory of sacrifice 
and contribution to the perpetuation 
of a nation will be limited to not 
more than twenty-three years?” 


The Klan Rides Again 


Announcement that the Ku Klux 
Klan will ride over the plains of 
Indiana these moonless spring nights 
—not bearing burning torches and 
clad in ghostly caps and gowns—but 
in a streamlined ball-bearing way, in 


sound trucks illuminated with electric 
crosses, was made by James A. Cole- 
scott, fat, bald veterinarian of Terre 
Haute, now Imperial Wizard in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Wizard Colescott is optimistic 
about the effectiveness of the new 
get-up in recruiting members in his 
home state where the Roll Call, week- 
ly paper of William Dudley Pelley, 
former silver shirt leader, is also 
published. The Imperial Wizard de- 
clined to reveal names of the Klan’s 
key representatives in defense ad- 
visory activities. The Indianapolis 
Star printed the name of Felix M. 
McWhirter, Indianapolis banker, as 
a member of the recently created In- 
diana Defense Council appointed by 
Governor Henry F. Schricker. Mc- 
Whirter has been revealed as one 
who has supported and financed 
fascist organizations. 


Here and There 


Last week in Iowa, Howard H. 
Hulsebus, 32, taxi-driver and father 
of four children, was sentenced to 
10 years in the penitentiary at Fort 
Madison for stealing 290 bushels of 
corn. . . . Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, known to baseball fame as 
“Alex the Great,” broke and jobless, 
was revealed as a patient in the Bronx 
Veterans hospital being treated for 
shell shock suffered in the first world 
war 23 years ago.... In Muncie, Ind., 
Mrs. Harriett Dinkins gathered her 
three young children into the kitchen 
and turned on the gas leaving a note 
explaining that she didn’t know how 
she could support them. 


Philadelphia Story 


Last week Marian Anderson, Negro 
contralto, was given the Bok award 
of $10,000 in recognition of her 
selection as Philadelphia’s most dis- 
tinguished citizen. The famous con- 
tralto is the second woman to be so 
honored. The selection of Miss 
Anderson was kept secret until the 
moment the award was made before 
a distinguished audience in_ the 
Academy of Music. Not long ago 
she was denied permission to sing 
in Constitution Hall in Washington 
D. C. because of her race. Miss 
Anderson’s mother once supported 
the family by taking in washing; 
Marian used to scrub porches in 


Philadelphia. 


Young Love 
Jobless and despondent Earl A. 


Kavis, 19, and his high school sweet- 
heart, 14, of Kenosha, Wis.. decided 
there was only one way out. They 
stole a farmer’s car. gave it all the 
power it had and steered for a tele- 
phone pole. The thick pole was cut 
like a cornstalk at the bottom, the 
car smashed beyond repair, plunged 
into a ditch then into a swampy field. 
Disappointed, scared, the boy and his 
girl climbed out—alive and un- 
scratched. “We didn’t have any mon- 
ey and we couldnt get married,” 
they explained to the police. 
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NSIDE Ford’s River Rouge plant the air is electric. 

A stranger might see the same thing that he saw a year 
ago, only more of it. The same huge furnaces, the same 
deafening hammers, the same speed, the same service men 
with bulging right hips and dead pan faces. But there is a 
world of difference to the men on the assembly line, to the 
boys in the rolling mill, to the truckers. 

Union headquarters are open 24 hours a day. Lines of 
men wait to sign up. They don’t even look over their shoul- 
ders to see who’s around. 

Hundreds of new union members every day since the Su- 
preme Court refused to bow, like a Dearborn policeman, to 
Ford’s command. The news has run through the many 
spreading buildings at River Rouge like a grapevine hope 
in a prison. 

Some shifts are 100 per cent organized by the United 
Automobile Workers union, CIO. Railroad workers inside 
the gates, caught in the new excitement, the new feeling of 
strength, have signed up with the UAW to be part of the 
showdown, when it comes. 

The union reports that the glass plant is signed up, the 
rubber plant practically solid, tool and dye workers are all 
in, and the truckers are brazenly wearing their buttons all 
over the place. Even Harry Bennett, Ford personnel chief, 
concedes the victory of the UAW in the event of an election. 
George Addes, UAW secretary-treasurer, says that River 
Rouge is 75 per cent signed up. 

The union was growing before the Supreme Court’s re- 
fusal to review the decision of the Circuit Court which 


INSIDE RIVER 


Gord's Gortress egin 


ordered Henry Ford to obey the law. One day, a fev 
ago, the cars came off the line bearing stickers sayin 
wise, organize.” Bennett’s excited servicemen went 1 
tion to track down the impudence. Next day some : 
found their way to the backs of the servicemen. Suc 
made history at River Rouge. 

But there is a new audacity now that Harry Benn 
at last posted the notices telling what rights the me 
under the law, notices he has refused to put up befor 
new boldness accounts for the big show of union | 
for the unheard of reticence in the jeeps who have 
fore put the bee on a man suspected of interest in the 
It accounts for a sudden nervous inferest among those 
who are stoolpigeons in some union protection for 
selves against the day when the UAW moves in a 
service men move out—or at least back—in the River 
plant. 

Everybody expects a strike. The union leaders don 
one, but if it comes, they'll take it. They say they ar 
mined it won’t be a wildcat strike. It will be a UAW 
—and it won't stop at the gates of the River Rouge pl 

Both sides ‘are preparing. Confidential reports a 
the company has put in an adequate stock of tear ¢ 
hand grenades besides the regular supply of clubs an 


Provocateurs Crop Up 


If the stories the men tell are true, the company 
the most of the possibilities to inflame race prejudic 
groes have been used to tear union buttons from 
workers. It is only because the Negro union membe 
participated in the defense of the union in these sit 
that there have not been serious race riots in the pl 

In the pressed steel shop a non-union Negro sta 
argument with a union man’ during lunch, attempted 
off his button. A fight followed, others joined and 
was the white and Negro union members against the | 
men, about 150 in all. Steel tools and parts came it 
In the end, the union got a new batch of application 

More recently the experienced union workers 
“trim” line found an inexperienced worker assigned 


scenes story of the fight for 
union recognition from a boss 
who said ‘No!’ 


J +H Things are happening at 
Ford’s! Here’s a behind-the- 


th them. The job involves taking a mouthful of tacks and 
awing them out, one at a time, with a magnetic hammer. 
e production of the older workers was slowed down by 
- addition of the new man who was believed to be a spy. 
ey said nothing. Soon the new worker gagged on the tacks 
d vomited them into the barrel from which all the others 
t their supply. Still the union men made no protest. In- 
ad, they collectively demanded separate barrels from the 


gerintendent. They got them. It was something to tell 
out, at Ford’s. 


nion Buttons Appear in Plant 


Like a clean rain on a dirty street, the new power of the 
ion men has washed the spies and jeeps who customarily 
est every department back toward the walls. 

As recently as December 9 workers in two departments 
ed wearing their union buttons. Servicemen went through, 
ring the buttons off the men’s shirts, giving their wearers 
ample “service” discipline. When the notices were posted 
er the recent court decision, all members began to wear 
ttons. Two servicemen jumped on a worker slight enough 
build to invite their attention. The worker was wearing 
t only his button but flaunted a cap besides. The service- 
nm tore off his cap. He struggled for it. A dozen other 
n wearing buttons jumped in, and the servicemen got a 
te of their own medicine. Servicemen have been unob- 
sive in the department since. The worker who defended 
cap was neither penalized nor discharged. It made every 
ion man at River Rouge flex his muscles. 

Then something happened, so unheard of, so unthinkable 
Ford’s, that it will be told from father to son long after 
re is not a goon on the premises. To get its full signifi- 
ce one should pause and remember what Harry Bennett 
; meant to 90,000 workers, remember his organization, 
ir weapons, their methods, remember Bennett’s own 
rds, perhaps even have a look at his picture. Then, while 
all fresh, listen: 

Last December eight men were fired for the usual cause in 
- usual way. Protests, appeals, nothing availed. A few 
ys ago in the rolling mill where the union has come into 
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great strength, 200 men demanded that the eight be rein- 
stated. Their demand was abruptly denied. As abruptly, 
they left their work and in a body marched to Harry Ben- 
nett’s office. Harry Bennett didn’t talk back. He sent for the 
eight discharged men, sent to union headquarters for them 
sent for them in company cars. : 

The foreman attempted to put them on common labor. 
The men refused, called their shop steward. The foreman 
wouldn’t budge. The steward called a mass committee, the 
foreman remained adamant. The entire membership of the 
department sat down. Bennett rushed one of his men to 
the scene. The workers still sat. Bennett’s agent appealed to 
union headquarters—the matter was adjusted by returning 
the workers to their skilled jobs. The wheels began to turn 
once more in the rolling mill. 

According to the union, 3,000 men were involved for an 
hour’s sitdown strike. Harry Bennett admitted a slight dis- 
turbance due to a foreman who misunderstood his orders. 
“If the mills had been down for an hour,” he growled, 
“they'd be down for a year. Sitdowns aren’t allowed here.” 

Four times the machines have stopped at River Rouge. 
Each time the workers’ point was won. The last time 10,000 
men sat down in 29 departments in the B. building until 
Harry Bennett put back 15 men fired for union activity. The 
day before that 6,000 workers folded their hands for 40 
minutes and reinstated another 12. Perhaps the fact that the 
union representatives that day negotiated with Homer Mar- 
tin, their erstwhile president, now employed by Bennett, put 
a touch of added satisfaction in the triumph. 

Things like this affect men who have seen their fellow 
workers discharged for attending union meetings, men who 
have spoken little and then furtively. They stand straighter, 
move easier, grin occasionally now at River Rouge. 

The union leaders are sober minded. Addes says Bennett 
will bargain at the conference table as General Motors and 
Chrysler executives have, or there will be a strike. And 
there is no question that Addes believes a strike would be a 
grim business. The leaders know the Ford Company is fully 
prepared. They even predict the strategy that will be used 
against the union. 


Naval Unit on Ford Grounds 


Like an ace in the hole, Ford has the U.S. naval training 
station within the grounds of the River Rouge plant. When 
the plant is shut down if a strike occurs, Ford will appeal to 
the government. “It’s your problem” he will urge. “There’s 
your naval station, your $125,000,000 worth of defense 
contracts. You take it. Use the army. Shoot the strikers 
back in. When it’s all over, I'll take it off your hands. For 
a small consideration, of course.” 

That’s what they fear. And, though, the UAW is strong 
for President Roosevelt, there are some who were jolted 
when Ford got huge contracts from a government he defied. 
Would that same government now call a strike “treason?” 
A strike born of Henry Ford’s defiance of the law? Does 
a hundred million dollars worth of orders mean that the 
gavernment will help Ford break a strike? The UAW pre- 
fers to think not. 

At stake for Ford is a boast, a word in which an old 
millionaire’s ego is invested. The word is “No”. The stakes 
for the workers are security, protection from the killing 
speed-up, the end of Harry Bennett’s terror. 

For good reason these days, in the River Rouge plant 
the air is electric. 
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Says Representative 
Stephen Pace (D.) of Georgia 


Someday—I do not know when it 
will be, but I hope it will be soon— 
the farmers of this nation are going 
to organize, they are going to have 
a spokesman, and they are going to 
demand, and thank God they are 
going to receive, equality of treat- 
ment in this nation. (Applause). | 
have been here four years now, and 
every time it is just like this. The 
farmers’ friends wind up in a fight 
among themselves. 

Is there a member on the floor 
who does not believe that the farm- 
ers are entitled to equality of treat- 
ment? No one indicates he does not 
believe that. Is there a member on this 
floor who does not believe the farm- 
ers are entitled to parity* income on 
their commodities? Then, my friends, 
in the name of the farmer, may I 
quote just one line from the classics: 

“O, Cataline, how long.” 


It is in Your Lap 


There is not a member on this 
floor who has not in his campaign 
speeches and in his private conversa- 
tion stated that the farmers should 
have parity. It is in your lap now. 

. . . My question is: Is there a 
member on the floor who can sug- 
gest at this hour any other method 
of keeping your promise and my 
promise and the collective promise 
of the Congress to the farmers? Can 
such a suggestion be made? Shall 
we go along with $200,000,000, that 
gives about 65 or 70 per cent of 
parity; shall we go along with $425,- 
000,000 that gives 85 per cent of 


*Parity prices for farm products 
mean prices equal to those paid the 
farmer before World War No. 1. 
The federal appropriation for parity 
payments for 1941 was $212,000,000. 
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Should Farm Parity 
Payments Be Raised? 


parity, or shall we keep our prom- 
ise? Shall we treat the farmers of 
this nation just as we have treated 
every other class of the people; shall 
we give them equality of treatment 
and provide in this bill funds to keep 
that promise by paying them 100 per 
cent of parity? 


YES! says Representative 
Earl Wilson (R.) of Indiana 


Some of you say this [Pace 
amendment] would ruin our coun- 
try financially. To you I just say 
review your vote on other bills. Yes, 
some of you called the $2,000,000,- 
000 which others suggested we give 
Great Britain as merely soft-spoken 
words. Now you oppose this aid to 
our own hard-working people on the 
ground that it will ruin our economic 
structure. 

If to raise the standard of living 
of our millions of American farmers 
to the point where they can work 
reasonable hours, enjoy modern 
homes with bathtubs, radios, and 
telephones, and attend a moving- 
picture show once in a while means 
destruction of our economic system, 
then I agree with you that this 
amendment should not pass. 

I am informed that the farmers 
rear approximately one-third the 
children of this country and receive 
only about one-tenth the income. This 
is very unjust. The farmers cannot 
properly educate these children and 
give them the chance in life due 
them on their present income. . . . 
My slogan is: “Save the American 
farmer, and he will save America.” 


YES! says Representative 


H. C. Anderson (R.) of Minn. 


. . . About two weeks ago I dis- 
cussed with [farm neighbors in 
Minnesota] several of the problems 
facing agriculture today, including 
the farm labor situation. As one 
friend said, “How can we on quar- 


ter-section farms find the necessary 
money with which to pay the wages 
demanded by our hired men this 
year? The men working for us, just 
because national defense has raised 
the prices of most other kinds of 
labor, feel they are entitled to at 
least 20 per cent more than last 
year.” 

These farmers informed me that 
not only labor, but other goods they 
must buy, is on the way up. A good 
many of the farm boys are called 
by the draft. Hundreds of others 
who normally work on the farm dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall sea- 
sons are now securing work on na- 
tional defense jobs. There the pay 
is more attractive. and the hours 
of work 40 hours per week rather 
than 80. 


Asks for ‘Even Break’ 


What we must decide is simply 
whether you are willing to give the 
farmer an even break with industry 
and union labor, whether you think 
the farmer should continue, as he 
has for years, to produce food for 
the rest of the nation at a loss. Do 
you want to say to 25 per cent of 
this nation’s people that they are not 
even entitled to 12 per cent of the 
national income? ... 


Many of you have this past month 
voted unlimited thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars. Yes, in a very com- 
mendable and sympathetic gesture 
toward the poor people fighting for 
their lives against Hitlerism, you 
have voted for unlimited billions for 
help to these people of a foreign 
nation. Can you not see that in our 
nation are thousands of poverty- 
stricken farmers, our own people, 
losing their farms, and making fertile 
soil for another Hitler in the future 
to appeal to for support? The wel- 
fare of our farmer is a solid corner- 
stone necessary for our great de- 
fense system. 
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The House had under consideration H.R. 3755, the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation bill for 1942. Everett Dirksen 


(R., Ill.) offered an amendment increasing the 


farm parity pay- 


ments to $425,000,000. Stephen Pace (D., Ga.) offered a substi- 
tute amendment, asking $875,000,000. Both amendments lost; 
the bill passed with $50,000,000 in cash for parity payments and 
authorization for the Secretary of Agriculture to increase it to 
$212,000,000 (1941 appropriation) by contracts to be financed 
presumably out of future appropriations. The Senate has yet 


to act. 
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NO! says Representative 
John M’Cormack (D.) of Mass. 


I am very much disturbed by the 
thought that if either one of these 
two amendments is adopted, an 
orderly farm program in the light 
of existing circumstance will be seri- 
ously disturbed. 

The Pace amendment calls for an 
increase of four times what the com- 
mittee has reported out as direct ap- 
propriations and contractual obliga- 
tions. I think it is unnecessary for 
me to argue against that. I know 
the motive in offering the amend- 
ment is of the highest, but I wonder, 
if the amendment were adopted 
we would be helping the farm- 
ers. I do not believe it is neces- 
sary for me to argue at length against 
that amendment. The same argument, 
I submit, applies to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen,) increasing the amount 
from $212.500,000 to $425,000.000. 

We are living in precarious times. 
times when a great world danger 
confronts us, and we have a $50,- 
000,000,000 debt, and those of us 
who consider human values cannot 
fail to recognize that sooner or later 
there must be a balancing of the 
budget, otherwise we go into un- 
controlled inflation. (Applause). 
Human values must be considered 
and have been considered and will 
be considered. Undoubtedly, a tax 
bill raising substantial amounts will 
have to be enacted into law this 
year. The confidence of the people 
must be maintained in the fiscal af- 
fairs of the federal government. 


Tells Fight in Past 


I have fought for the farmer. | 
have not a farm in my district. I 
was one of those who led that fight 
and made a speech for parity in the 
fight here last year and we put it 
through. This is now in the bill and 
the committee has considered it ably 


and soundly and I respectfully sub- 
mit that the recommendations of the 
committee should be adopted by the 
House and both amendments should 


be defeated. 


NO! says Representative 
Walter Pierce (D.) of Ore. 


I am for the committee bill. I 
am against the Dirksen amendment 
and also against the Pace amendment. 
My experience in this House has 
taught me that it is a pretty safe 
rule to stay by the committee. 

I am a farmer, and I live on my 
farm. I know what it means to work 
on the farm. For a half century I 
have been in the forefront in the 
fight for the farmers of Oregon. I 
am alarmed, as a farmer and as a 
congressman, at the pace we are 
going with respect to money. Our 
debt frightens me. Our debt is seri- 
ous. We had to vote for the Lend- 
Lease bill, and I would do again to- 
day just what I did when the meas- 
ure was up on this floor. 


‘Generous Allowance’ 


We ought to hold these appropria- 
tions to the generous committee al- 
lowance. No farmer who is a good 
citizen desires to raid the Treasury. 
I think it would be a mistake to 
adopt the Pace amendment or the 
Dirksen amendment, offered, I hope, 
in good faith. It is, indeed, strange 
that a proposal to double parity pay- 
ments should be made by one who 
has always fought farm appropria- 
tions. There is no group which is 
thinking more seriously today of the 
difficulties of our country and the 
dangers across the water, also the 
dangers to our fiscal policy, than are 
the farmers of America. 

I am going to vote with the com- 
mittee in leaving parity payments 
just what they were last year. I feel 
certain this will satisfy reasonable 


and patriotic farmers, and I have 
ever found them so. 


NO! says Representative 
R. M. Kleberg (D.) of Texas 


As the war clouds grow more omi- 
nous all around our land, and this 
debate evidences the effect of class 
consciousness and the division of our 
people into. classes and then sub- 
divisions into smaller groups, I take 
this occasion to call attention to the 
fact that when more than war clouds 
attract our attention to the danger 
and when guns are heard and bombs 
begin to fall, the time will then be 
here when we will recognize once 
and for all that we are all Americans 
and that there are no classes. 


The consideration of this bill has 
reached a point where as a farmer, 
an actual farmer, I rise as one of 
those probably more fortunate than 
the rest, to speak for the men who 
work not for $30 a week, not for $150 
a week, but who work for $30 a 
month if they are lucky enough to 
earn that much, and at the same 
time to tell you that they are not 
mendicants, and that they do not be- 
lieve that in the wholesome atmos- 
phere in which they dwell they can be 
legislated into affluence. 


No Aladdin’s Lamp 


The consideration of the bill be- 
fore us and the amendments that 
have been offered would indicate that 
some of the friends of the farmers 
believe that the Treasury is a mythi- 
cal concern which can _ produce 
wealth by the same simple expedi- 
ent used by those who believed that 
rubbing Aladdin’s lamp could do 
that very thing. 

. . . For my part, I propose to 
support the committee. I propose to 
support the recommendation to have 
the parity payment that is contained 
in the bill before us. 
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One of the functions of U.S.WEEK, it seems to me, is 
to bring to the attention of its readers repeatedly, those. 
important bits of information which have not received 
the emphasis they deserve in the press. Even if you 
were shrewd enough to uncover them after their hasty 
burial on page 32, it will help toward a better under- 
standing of what’s going on, if you ponder them a,second 
time. Two items then, which you may have seen, but 
should reflect on again: 


(1) A month ago Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
spoke before the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at their Atlantic City convention. He pre- 
sented some startling figures. Here they are in table form: 


Corporation 1940 profits No. of employes 
General Motors §195,500,000 200,000 
American Tel. & Tel. 137,200,000 260,000 
Standard Oil of N. J. 110,000,000 55,000 
U. S. Steel 102,180,000 160,000 
DuPont 99,900,000 45,000 
General Electric 55,000,000 65,000 


“Now”, said Mr. Murray, “you might ask, what is this 
all about? 

“It means this—that the General Motors corporation 
for the year 1940 had a net profit of $997 per employe. 
The figure based on the average of the employes of the 
General Motors corporation are approximately $4 per 
day profit on each employe. 


“The American Telegraph & Telephone netted $528 
per employe. The Standard of New Jersey netted $2,000 
per employe. The U.S. Steel corporation netted some- 
thing approximating $420 per employe. DuPont netted 
$2,220 per employe. The General Electric had a net 
profit of $626 per employe.” 
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It was an AP dispatch from Pittsburgh to the New 
York Times on March 19 that reminded me of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s set of figures. The dispatch stated that “unless an 
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agreement is reached within ten days, or at midnight 
March 30, it [the contract between the Steel Workers 
Organizing committee and U.S. Steel] will be termi- 
nated.” 


This, you remember, is the contract which came as a 
welcome surprise to the people of the country when it was 
first reported on March 3, 1937. This is the contract 
which brought peace for four years to the plants of the 
biggest steel company in the world. This is the contract 
which may now be “terminated.” 


Why? The union wants certain changes made—in 
hours, vacations, seniority provisions and wages. The 
major demand is the last—the one asking for an increase 
of 10 cents an hour. The company has offered 21% cents. 
The Times reports: “The parties are about $39,000,000 


apart on the wage question”. 


Now look back at Mr. Murray’s table again: U.S. Steel 
profits for 1940—$102,180,000. Tf a strike were called 
stopping the production of this material so essential to 
national defense, who would be to blame? Let the 
National Defense Mediation board answer. 
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(2) On March 15, the Temporary National Economic 
committee published a report entitled “Economic Power 
and Political Pressures” by one of its economic experts, 
Donald C. Blaisdell. It contains wonderful background 
material essential to an understanding of the whole prob- 
lem of national defense—e.g.: 


“In the 1940 national defense crisis, business displayed 
much the same attitude that it had shown twenty-three 
years earlier. Business would help the government and 
the people, but the basis of payment therefor would have 
to be fixed before the wheels would begin to turn. Profits, 
taxes, loans, and so forth, appeared more important to 
business than getting guns, tanks and airplane motors into 
production. For months the government’s desire to get 
the program moving was offset by business’ desire to 
get the terms of cooperation settled to its liking. 


“Speaking bluntly, the government and the public are 
7 ve a : ; ; ; 
over a barrel’ when it comes to dealing with business 
in time of war or other crisis. Business refuses to work, 
except on terms which it dictates.” 
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President Roosevelt created the National Defense 
Mediation board to “assure that all work necessary for 
national defense shall proceed without interruption and 
with all possible speed.” The TNEC report makes the 
task easy for the eleven members on the National Defense 


Mediation board. It tells them exactly where to find the 
saboteurs of national defense. 
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“The Lady Eve’ Helps Glorify Slapstick 


Picture of the Week: 
The Lady Eve 


HOLLYWoop—Preston Sturges is one 
of these wonder-boys that Hollywood 
throws up (sometimes down again) 
every year or so. He’s a writer-di- 
rector-restaurant owner at the mo- 
ment, and you can tell how lavish he 
is over the first two by the way he 
works the third. 


His restaurant—it is called “The 
Players”—catches them coming and 
going. There’s a drive-in on the 
street level, a medium priced lunch- 
and-dinery in the middle, and some- 
where way upstairs, where I’ve never 
penetrated, an expensive joint where 
the food is probably the same but 
the company more select. 


So you would expect that this new 
picture of his would have a little of 
something for everybody. There is 
Barbara Stanwyck in all sorts of 
elegant clothes (twenty-five different 
gowns), a new hairdo, a whole heap 
of new (as new as Eve) tricks of 
the get-your-man variety. There is 
Henry Fonda, that serious young 
man, falling all over the place (mo- 
tivated, too). There is also a story of 
a sort in among the slapstick and 
told in the wittiest of dialog, the sort 
of cracks you never think of in real 
life until after you’re home. 

The story is one of the basic plots 
—the one about Adam and Eve. It is 
almost fresh in comparison with 
Cinderella or Little Red Riding Hood. 
Preston Sturges waves a wand—or a 
serpent—and you go out thinking it’s 
all brand new. 

See The Lady Eve, if slapstick 
dressed as high comedy is your 
poison. 


Personality: 
Ginger: Rogers 


Maybe now that Ginger Rogers 
has, won an Academy award she'll 
give up dramatic acting, go back to 
dancing. It could happen. Ginger 
is a girl who likes to do everything 
once, and she'll suck an orange until 
it's dry. But yeu won’t catch her 
chewing up the rind. Ginger is a 
girl who was born knowing when to 
stop. 

For instance, there was that time 
she learned to play the piano. It 
was at Fort Worth where she was 
living with her mother. One day she 
read an absorbing piece about the 
life and loves of an infant piano 
prodigy. Though she was a little out 
of the infant class she was still in 
socks and hairbows. In her imagina- 
tion she saw that other baby take a 
bow; so she started in to play the 
piano. 

In three months she was ready to 
give a recital. Dressing herself in a 
white frilly frock, then calling in all 
her mother’s friends, she pounded 
through her repertoiré of seven 
pieces with force and determination. 

She bowed, took her curtain calls 
coyly but complacently. She was a 
success. Perhaps a small gleam of 
satisfaction lit up her china blue 
eyes. Another time she might play 
seven more pieces and get as big a 
hand. So what? So, nothing. So. 
she’s never played the piano since. 


South American Way 


A few months ago Mr. John Hay 
(Jock) Whitney came out here on 
behalf of the Rockefeller institute and 
the State department. turning some 


Barbara Stanwyck 

. .. anew hairdo and 

heaps of new tricks. 
of the best brains in the movie in- 
dustry into good neighbors. 


With the exception of Mr. Zanuck, 
who is awfully resourceful, none of 
them seemed to discover how to go 
about palling up with South Ameri- 
ca. And still make money. 


Of course they did cut out most 
of the South American villain stuff. 
Hardened (but attractive) villains 
like Cesar Romero have acquired ac- 
cents that derive from any—or no— 
Latin country, old world or new. In 
addition the villains also reform in 
the last 500 feet too late to win the 
girl but soon enough not to lose 
South America. 

The 20th Century-Zanuck picture 
that came through this week is called 
That Night in Rio, just the thing for 
tired business men. 


—Molly Castle 
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By LESTER P. COONEN 


Spinach to Stone 


For those who have not yet found 
a reason for escaping spinach, Dr. 
Robert W. Briggs of McGill univer- 
sity offered some hope last week 
when he reported in Science that over 
90 per cent of his tadpoles possessed 
kidney stones when fed on a diet con- 
taining boiled spinach. When lettuce 
replaced the spinach in the diet of an- 
other group the development of the 
stones was reduced to less than 3 per 
cent. 


Cancer Clue? 


The battle fronts of science are 
sometimes obscured by the smoke of 
controversy. This has often been true 
in the argument over genetics in 
cancer—is it hereditarily transmit- 
ted? Last week Drs. J. Arnold Bar- 
gen, Charles W. Mayo, and Lewis A. 
Giffin of the Mayo clinic and Mayo 
foundation reported in the Journal of 
Heredity the results of their examina- 
tion of 438 patients and their family 
histories. 

Dispassionately and cautiously they 
stated their belief that children of 
a parent with intestinal cancer have 
a greater tendency to develop a simi- 
lar condition, if they live sufficiently 
long, than do the offspring of parents 
in whom the condition did not exist. 


Tricky Terminology 


As long ago as 600 B.C. Babylon- 
ians were concerned with the pos- 
sible influence of celestial bodies 
upon the fortune of man. Ever since 
that time the pseudo-scientific horo- 
scopist has flirted with man the ro- 
manticist, and with varying degrees 
of success has drugged potentate and 
philosopher with tricky terminology. 
Perhaps stimulated by Hitler’s al- 
leged faith in astrology the ancient 
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system ot pronostication has recently 
reached such heights of popularity 
that the American Association of 
Scientific Workers appointed a com- 
mittee for investigation of astrology. 

In the current The Scientific 
Monthly, committee members Dr. 
B. J. Bok and Mrs. M. W. Mayall, of 
Harvard college observatory, took 
their eyes from the heavens long 
enough to look down their profes- 
sional noses at horoscopy. They 
were particularly incensed to find 
new volumes on astrology under 


“science” in a bulletin on new books 
acquired by one of America’s fore- 


most libraries. Since Ptolemy, the 
Greek astronomer, was guilty of 
astrological tenets, the committee 
should not be astounded at finding 
‘jittery Wall Street bankers and Holly- 
wood artists looking into their eye- 
brows for guidance. 


Another Decade of Data 


Since 1790 more than 8,000,000 
pages have been devoted to record- 
ing United States census data. Like 
art connoisseurs at a new exhibit. 
statisticians each decade enjoy the 
bold new columns of figures which 
shout some explicit trends and whis- 
per other implicit social, economic 
and biological leanings. 

Dr. F. R. Moulton, permanent sec- 
retary to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. in 
The Scientific Monthly for March. 
points to the record to show that 95 
per cent of America’s population 
was on the farm in 1790; now only 
25 per cent is rural. 


USNek 


New 


BOOKS 


THE REMARKABLE ANDREW, by 
Dalton Trumbo. Lippincott. $2.50 


The welter of recent literature 
with the curious purpose (somewhat 
simplified) to prove that his country 
betrayed Benedict Arnold rather 
than the reverse makes Dalton Trum- 
bo’s new novel, The Remarkable 
Andrew, trebly welcome. The book 
is about Andrew Jackson, and it is 
pleasant to find him the same An- 
drew Jackson we used to know in 
history class: his coarseness some- 
what accentuated, but with his demo- 
cratic instincts intact. 

Mr. Trumbo’s novel might have 
been subtitled. “Fantasy on a Demo- 
cratic Theme.” It is something of a 
pity that there could not have been 
more theme and less fantasy. For the 
novel uses the now rather jaded de- 
vice of a visitation by the dead into 
the world of the living. Andrew Jack- 
son appears in a modern American 
small town, just in time to give aid 
and comfort to a young man sud- 
denly confronted with the ugly fact 
of political corruption and rather dis- 
posed to combat it. 

And combat it he does in a very 
amusing series of events. climaxed 
by a court room scene in which Mr. 
Trumbo’s hero has as his defense 
counsel a distinguished array of 
shades. ranging from Jackson himself 
to more doubtful figures of history 
like John Marshall and Jesse James. 

Civil liberty and the democratic 
ideal triumph against the forces of 
dictatorship and corruption: and Mr. 
Trumbo makes some thumping points 
concerning the kind of patience, hard 
work. organization and faith neces- 
sarv for democracy to win even its 
minor victories. 

The book makes pleasant reading 
simply as light fiction, yet firmly re- 
fuses to sweeten the sterner aspects 
of its message. If democracy is to 
continue to work. Mr. Trumbo and 
his resurrected President seem to 
sav. people who believe in democraey 
must work even harder. 

The Remarkable Andrew is fine 


for an idle hour. And not so idle. at 
that. ARCe 
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South America’s New Role 


South and Central America are becoming increasingly 
vital to the defense plan of the United States. Success 
in this plan for hemisphere defense is centering with 
growing emphasis on Brazil, Argentina and Chile, three 
largest nations below the equator and recognized pace- 
setters for South America. And for this reason, recent 
events in these “Big Three” nations have had profound 
effects upon their inter-relations, as well as upon their 
relations with the United States. 

In all of the South American states, the economy de- 
pends upon ability to export certain raw products needed 
by the rest of the world. Until the outbreak of World 
War No. 2, chief exports were coffee, tropical fruits, 
minerals, meats, oil and some minor farm crops. In 
return, these states imported manufactured products from 
the highly industrialized United States and the states of 
Europe. 

Both the United States and the British empire in 
the last few years have had large surpluses of farm 
goods for which they could find no markets in the out- 
side world. This meant that in many cases agricultural 
products of these nations were competing in the world 
market with those of South America. Germany saw her 
opportunity, and quickly made barter deals with such 
countries as Argentina and Brazil to exchange German 
industrial machinery for coffee, meat and other raw 
materials. 

The British blockade has completely dislocated this 
arrangement. The markets which these South American 
countries formerly had in Germany and Italy have been 
lost—besides whatever exchange they had with the now 
German-occupied regions of Europe. 

On the other hand, American imports from South 
America, with the exception of Venezuela and Colombia, 
have declined and there is no immediate prospect of 
recovery. The United States. as part of her defense 
program, is determined to cut down even further im- 
ports of agricultural products. Still, Washington is 
exerting increasing influence upon South American 
governments to trade with only certain nations. Natu- 
rally, these governments face the need for finding other 
markets to compensate for those lost. This is the rub. 
For the United States is particularly concerned in dis- 
couraging trade between South American countries and 
Germany, Japan, Italy and the Soviet Union. Conse- 
quently, economic dislocations face every important 
Latin American nation and accentuate internal political 
rivalries and sympathies of groups within those countries 
for foreign ideologies. 

In Brazil the main lines are drawn around the cliques 
sympathetic to Nazi Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States. For the most part, German support comes 
from high army circles. President Getulio Vargas is 
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trying to maintain a delicate balance between the three 
contending groups, but is losing ground among his 
people because of his failure to put into practice reforms 
in agriculture and to industrialize his country. It must 
be remembered that the National Liberal Alliance, on 
which Vargas rode to power in 1930, supported these 
principles. He betrayed them in 1937 when he set up, 
with army help, a sort of corporative state. 

In addition, because of her proximity to Africa there 
is always the possibility that Brazil may be the first of 
the American states to become involved in World War 
No. 2. Major Fielding Eliot wrote recently that if the 
Nazis get a firm foothold in West Africa (meaning 
Dakar) it would be a deadly threat to the United States. 
He added that American sea power gives us the jump 
in getting there first! The quickest route is from Natal, 
Brazil! 

A prolonged crisis in Argentina over issues similar 
to those dividing Brazil has not yet been resolved. The 
ailing president, Roberto Ortiz, backed by the powerful 
Radical Civic Union, and Ramon J. Castillo, the Con- 
servative vice president, have been staging a bitter 
though somewhat concealed fight to rule the nation. The 
Ortiz forces have a program of more democracy at home 
and neutrality abroad. Ortiz enjoys the support of 
Radicals, Socialists, the trade unions and youth organiza- 
tions. Castillo is backed by all the “rightist” factions, 
including former President Justo who aspires to return 
to the presidency. The serious illness of Ortiz has given 
Castillo the opportunity to take over increasing control 
of the government. 


Chile Returns Peoples Front 


The Peoples Front of Chile came into office in October, 
1938, under Pedro Aguirre Cerda, a member of the 
Radical Party. Its program included distribution of 
land to peasants, gradual nationalization of mining, 
reorganizations of the national economy based upon the 
interests of the people, and a fight against foreign im- 
perialism. The coalition was broken this winter when 
some of the more conservative members refused to 
permit the program to be put into practice. It was only 
reconstituted in February, in time to present a combined 
ticket against the reactionaries. The Socialists dropped 
out to run their own candidates, but with this exception 
all of the original parties in the Peoples Front were in- 
cluded and emerged greatly strengthened. 

The important gains in the election March 2 were 
made by the Radicals, now the largest party in the Con- 
gress, and the trade unions. The vote was interpreted 
by many as a rejection of the Davila Plan which aimed 
at subordinating South American economy to that of 
the United States. The Peoples Front calls for political 
and economic independence of Chile. 
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T sometimes seems to me that our past is too radical 

for the present; that free speech is too free unless it 
is meaningless, that dissent, which Emerson extolled and 
Thoreau praised, is a luxury too great for modern 
Americans. 

Now if I am wrong I wish to stand reproved. But | 
have sometimes been told that conformity is the only 
patriotism. A thousand resolutions by patriotic societies 
have said this in effect. A hundred lynchings of wild- 
eyed messiahs have impressed it upon me. 

And yet there is a contradiction to all this. On the 
one hand I have been told that agreeing with the best 
people is the only course for the righteous. On the other 
hand I have been taught that the names of Washington, 
of Lincoln, of Jefferson, of Madison, of Daniel Webster, 
of Garrison, of Woodrow Wilson, of Franklin Roose- 
velt are forever blessed and that when they speak I 
should listen and revere. 
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Yet Thomas Jefferson, the third President of the 
United States, said: 

“The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to 
time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its 
natural manure.” 

And Abraham Lincoln declared: 

“Inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor, 
it follows that all such things ought to belong to those 
whose labor has produced them. But it has happened in 
all ages of the world that some have labored, and others, 
without labor, have enjoyed a large proportion of their 
fruits. This is wrong and should not continue. To 
secure to each laborer the whole product of his labor 
as nearly as possible is a worthy object of any good 
government. 

“I am glad to see that a system of labor prevails under 
which laborers can strike when they want to . . . Capital 
is only the fruit of labor and could never have existed if 
labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital and deserves much the higher consideration.” 

And Daniel Webster said: 

“The freest government cannot long endure when the 
tendency of the law is to create a rapid accumulation of 
property in the hands of the few, and te- render the 
masses poor and dependent.” 

And James Madison, the fourth president of the United 
States, declared: 

“We are free today, substantially, but the day will 
come when our republic will be an impossibility. It will 
be an impossibility because wealth will be concentrated 
in the hands of the few.” 

And Woodrow Wilson, the twenty-eighth president of 
the United States, said: 

“The masters of the government of the United States 
are the combined capitalists and manufacturers of the 
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United States .. . An invisible empire has been set up 
above the forms of democracy.” 

And Franklin D. Roosevelt, the thirty-second president 
of the United States, has said: 

“Too many of those who prate about saving democ- 
racy are really only interested in saving things as they 
were. Democracy should concern itself also with things 
as they ought to be.” 

And George Washington, writing of war, declared: 

“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind ban- 
ished from the earth and the sons and daughters of this 
world employed in more pleasant and innocent amuse- 
ments than in preparing implements and exercising 
them for the destruction of mankind . . . Hence, like- 
wise, they (the people) will avoid the necessity of those 
overgrown military establishments which, under any 
form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to re- 
publican liberty.” 

And Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes declared: 

“If there is any principle of the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attachment than any other it is the 
principle of free thought—not free thought for those that 
agree with us but freedom for the thought that we hate.” 
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You can see my dilemma. Either the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is wrong or President Wilson 
is. If Abraham Lincoln is right, then the president 
of the First National Bank (most any First National 
Bank) is wrong. Either the Daughters of the American 
Revolution are in error or Thomas Jefferson is .. . And 
yet somehow I put my trust in Lincoln, Jefferson, Roose- 
velt and Wilson. 

As I write I begin to see my trouble more clearly. 
Strength of speech has vanished from the words of our 
public men. They speak now, for the most part, with 
a mealy-mouthed timidity; they gild the lily with a 
spurious red, white and blue and they hide from life 
behind a sign of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers which proclaims the “American Way” and reveals 
a romanticized workman, as fat and sleek as a contented 
cow. 

Until recently the “American Way” was to say what 
you thought when you thought it. Until not too long ago 
the “American Way” was to utter and defend any pre- 
posterous opinion—preposterous to everyone else—that 
it pleased you to advocate. Until recently the “American 
Way” might be expressed in the slogan, “I say what | 
think and I do as I please.” But that was before timid 
little executives trembled before every strike, before 
they were frightened of every, idea, before conformity 
was the be-all and end-all of American life. That was 
before our past became too radical for the present. 
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Here’s 
HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 

It has often been said the number 
of remedies recommended for an 
ailment is inversely proportional to 
our knowledge of the ailment. Pre- 
vention and treatment of “colds” is 
a case in point. True, the cause of 
“colds” is known—an_ ultra-micro- 
scopic virus—but doctors know very 
little about the properties of this 
virus. 

The lack of a genuine “cold” pre- 
ventive makes it possible for well- 
intentioned persons to propose a 
variety of imaginative measures. 
The cold tub or shower every morn- 
ing: cold. drafty rooms during sleep; 
light underwear or heavy under- 
wear; hardening exercises and sun- 
lamps—all claim fanatical devotees. 
More recently the advertising breth- 
ren have urged vitamins. 

These preventive measures, how- 
ever, don’t compare in violence with 
those proposed for treatment of the 
cold itself. The hot exhausting baths; 
the cathartics, purges and enemas; 
lemonade and fruit juices: alkalizers 
and hot toddies—all are reminiscent 
of the medieval torture chamber. 

They treated obscure ailments al- 
most the same way in the 16th cen- 
tury. There was a disease epidemic 
then known as “sweating sickness”, 
probably identical with influenza. The 
German historian Hecker writes: 
“The unfortunate delusion existed 
that [the patients] . . . must perspire 
for 24 hours without intermission. 
So they put the patients. whether they 
had “sweating sickness” or not, in- 
stantly to bed. covered them with 
feather-beds and furs, and while the 
stove was heated to the utmost. closed 
the doors and windows. To prevent 
the sufferer from throwing off his 
hot load, some persons in health like- 
wise lay upon him, and thus op- 
pressed him to such a degree that he 
could neither stir hand nor foot, 
and finally, being bathed in an 
agonizing sweat, gave up the 
SHOSt: dart. 

Rest, in a comfortable environ- 
ment, was too simple for popularity 
then. Yet even now it is the only 
valuable measure in the treatment of 


a cold. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Sacrifices From All 


Now that the President has told us 
that the defense program will de- 
mand sacrifices from every one of 
us in our daily lives it is time to 
consider what the coming months are 
going to do to our food budgets. 


We know that prices of food are 
high. Wholesale prices are much 
higher; further rises are obviously 
coming. So now we want to know 
how much higher prices will go. And 
we want to know, too, whether it is in- 
evitable that prices go up in wartime 
and whether there is anything we can 
do about it. 


William S. Knudsen, director of 
the Office of Production Management, 
commented on a statement by Mrs. 
Roosevelt that many Americans might 
have to go without ¢ars this year, 
by saying, “Well, you’ve done it be- 
fore only you didn’t know about 
ICs 

Let’s know about it this time. Let’s 
take advantage of the lessons for 
consumers of the last war. Between 
1915 and 1916, to take a year com- 
parable to our present situation, food 
prices increased 20 per cent. Since 
1939 prices have been showing a 
tendency to repeat this history. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announces 
that general food prices increased 4.7 
per cent since January 1940. Cer- 
tain commodities, like meat, have 
risen 20 to 30 per cent. 


No Shortage of Food 


But is our food situation similar 
to that of the last war so that we 
have to wait helplessly for bigger in- 
creases? M. L. Wilson, nutrition 
expert for the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, stated: “The 
situation with reference to food and 
nutrition now is entirely different 
from that of 20-odd years ago in 
the first World War. . . . Now there 
is plenty of food... the disturbance 
of commerce is having a tendency 
again to dam up the export food 


surpluses . . . we have great sur- 
pluses of good food and our prob- 
lem now is one of wider and better 
distribution. In the first World War 
a principal function of the Food ad- 
ministration was to economize on 
food. The slogan ‘Food Will Win 
the War’ was a proper slogan for that 
period.” 

There are record surpluses in this 
country now of meat, vegetables, fruit 
and wheat, due to good crops and the 
cutting off of foreign markets. Rising 
prices come, then, not from shortages 
but from speculation on the part of 
those who take advantage of unsettled 
conditions to make increased profits 
out of the pockets (in fact, out of the 
mouths) of consumers. While food 
prices rise the large food businesses 
almost all show increased profits. The 
General. Foods corporation, for in- 


stance, made $15,244,077 in 1940. 


5 Cents a Meal 


And what do increasing food prices 
mean to most Americans? “Twenty 
million people live on an average of 
5 cents a meal,” according to Claude 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Can those 20 million afford to have 
this cut to 4 cents? The Defense Ad- 
visory commission, itself, through 
Miss Elliott, has warned: “Today, 
the civilian plays a role equal in im- 
portance to that of the soldier, sailor 
and flier. It is necessary, then, that 
he and his family be well-fed, strong 
and _ healthy. Hungry people, 
undernourished people, ill people do 
not make for strong defense.” 


Forty-five million Americans can- 
not afford a diet sufficient to main- 
tain health. It is of first necessity to 
our national defense effort that rising 
prices do not increase this shockingly 
high figure of the undernourished. 
Consumers can do much to protect 
themselves. They can and should pro- 
test to their shopkeepers and to the 
consumer division of the National 
Defense Advisory commission when 
they find prices rising. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Magnificent Job 
Dear Editor: 


We have received our first issue 
of your magazine and wish to extend 
our congratulations for the magnifi- 
cent job you have done. We are... 
going ahead on a recruiting job of 
our own. 

Shirley Pekin Epstein 
Chicago 


Sure of Success 


Dear Editor: 

... 1 honestly hope that I will 
be a regular subscriber, for with an 
editorial staff that includes Richard 
Boyer and Marion Bachrach, I am 
sure U. S. WEEK will meet with 
great success. 

Henry Goldstein 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Fine Way 


Dear Editor: 
I have just received my copy of 
the first issue of U. S. WEEK. The 


best way I know of expressing my 


interest and enthusiasm is to send 
you my check for $5.20 covering a 
year’s subscription for 
sons. 


eeLOULs Der 


Gaynell Hawkins 
Dallas, Texas 


This: Is Swell 


Dear Editor: 

My husband and I subscribe to 
Friday, In Fact and Consumers 
Union. When your advance pub- 
licity came along we greeted it a 
bit wearily: 

“Something else to subscribe to. 
We'll never have time to read it. 
Oh, well, it’s important to support the 
growing free press.” So we sent in 
our dollar, without any high expecta- 
tions. 

We have just finished reading the 
first issue from cover to cover, and 
were thrilled. There is no other 
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word for the way we feel about U. S: 
WEEK. We kept exclaiming as we 
read: “This is swell; this is mar- 
velous.” We know now that we will 
somehow always find time to read 
U. S. WEEK. There’s a complete- 
ness about the magazine which is 
truly magnificent. It does what it 
sets out to do, covers the week’s 
news, clearly, readably and concise- 
ly. 

Enclosed please find the money for 
eight trial subscriptions. I found 
them very easy to get by merely 
showing people your first issue. Con- 
gratulations! Jane E. Hodes 
Chicago 


For a Freer Press 


Dear Editor: 

. . . Best wishes for the success of 
your venture in behalf of a freer 
press and more democracy. 

Robert L. Robinson 
Albany, N. Y. 


Breath of Fresh Air 


Dear Editor: 

There is certainly a need for a 
liberal paper, such as I gather yours 
will be, to bring a breath of fresh 
air into the smug, stuffy parlors of 
American journalism. There’s just 
one thing that bothers me: How in 
the world are you going to produce 
and distribute this paper for about 
21% cents a week? Maybe George 
Seldes was misquoting your sub- 
scription rate in In Fact. If so please 
let me know and Ill be glad to ante 
up the extra coin. 

John S. Wilson 
New York City 


News on the Run 


Dear Editor: 

The first issue is tremendously 
meaty, in style rapid for us work-a- 
day people who have to take our news 
on the run. 


Richard O. Boyer is tops and the 
Dodd boy’s report on China so sad- 


dening. I. Riggs 
Chicago 


Keep It Up 


Dear Editor: 
Volume 1 Number 1 looks very 
good to me. It is just what the U. S. 


needs each week. Keep it up. 


M. E. Stochs 


Toledo, Ohio 


Smooth Sailing! 


Dear Editor: 

It is my sincere hope that U.S. 
WEEK will prove to be of the same 
high calibre of documentary jour- 
nalism as In Fact and Friday and 
similar publications. Smooth sailing! 

N. Gish 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Not a Mouthpiece . 


Dear Editor: 

1 noticed in the last issue of In 
Fact an article about your new ven- 
ture in the field of journalism. No 
mention was made of format or size, 
but that fact does not deter me an 
iota. In Fact said you were non- 
commercial and would not have to 
be a mouthpiece for special interests. 
More power to you and a wish for 
outstanding success. 

... 1 have been a charter subscrib- 
er to Ken, In Fact, and PM. I en- 
joved Richard O. Boyer’s articles in 
PM and have met Marion Bach- 
rach here in Washington. 

Stanley D. Russell 
Washington, D. C. 


A Good Job 


Dear Editor: 

I am enthusiastic; and this ex- 
pression of appreciation is your due. 
You have done a good job. One 
senses the genuineness of an earnest, 
honest effort. 

I liked especially the Berger edi- 
torial, the Ames column and _ the 
suggestion of a reader for more 
about cooperatives. I shall circulate 
my copy and hope that my friends 
(or enemies) shall see its merit and 
subscribe. Ralph W. Evans 
Rapid City, Mich 
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Ford—A Symbol 


The fame or infamy that is Henry Ford’s 
leaves little room for cool impartiality and needs 
no extra word from us. But there is news of a 
change in Ford’s in this issue, news which impels 
us to try to see Ford as one looks back at some- 
<3 thing. 
We want to be fair without 
forgetting the workers whose 
muscles jerk to the time of his 
speeding machinery, the work- 
ers discarded as useless at 40, 
the workers ground under the 
heel of Ford’s “‘service depart- 
ment.”” Remembering them, we 
want to try not to see Ford 
through the bitter, desperate eyes of their wives 
or the frightened eyes of their children. We want 
to view him coolly, reasonably, as one would 
some relic of a past age. 

Ford ‘is more than a remote eccentric old man. 
He is more than his millions, more than his fan- 
tastic power over his fellow men. He is a symbol; 
and his story is the story of a period in American 
life, a period that is as withered and dead as an 
old man’s muscles. 

When that age (and Ford) was young it was 
easy to believe that in this broad free land every- 
body had a chance; that a man could prove his 
mettle, that it paid to work hard, that a smart idea 
would find its market. Behind the books and the 
preachers, behind the editorials and the laws. this 
was the folklore of America. Of this faith Ford 
was the symbol. He proved things about Amer- 
ica. 

It was a comfortable faith, implying as it did 
that the cream always rose to the top. It meant, 
who knows, that we might be part of the cream. 
“Look at Henry Ford. He started with nothing, 
like you and me. Look where he is now. That's 
America for you.” 

People like to look upward. Their hopes die 
hard. But the glamor that was Ford is tarnished 
and the small-boy dreams that his name engendered 
are stale and forgotten. 
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There are few men among the hundreds of 
thousands whose lives Henry Ford has controlled 
who think of him as a human being. If Ford has 
cherished a wife and son and trundled grand- 
children, he has not been able to imagine the 
sound made by a hungry baby or think about the 
broken head of a worker as if it were his own 
son’s skull. 

Today Ford is a symbol still, but a symbol of 
industrial violence and hatred—the clumsy bar- 
baric sort of violence that is personified in plug- 
uglies, musclemen, stoolpigeons. spies, jeeps, goons 
and provocateurs. Hundreds of thousands of good 
citizens no longer think of Ford as the inventor 
of the Model T. They think only of the preview 
of American fascism which Ford has given to his 
countrymen. 

A symbol of rugged freedom yesterday, a sym- 
bol of violence today, Ford may become a symbol 
of its futility tomorrow. Word of the success of 
the union drive is word of the failure of tear gas 
and guns against men standing shoulder on shoul- 
der, armed only with their union buttons. It is 
word of Ford’s failure to control government. fail- 
ure to buy enough espionage and enough bullies; 
word of the failure of terror against courage. 

The dispassionate historian of tomorrow may 
well see Henry Ford as the symbol of the last fu- 
tile, violent convulsions of a dying era. 


Deus agen 


USE YOUR SLING, 


Lit fLE DAVID! 


One of our readers has compared us with Little David. We 
think she is wrong. We think the Little Davids are you—our 


subscribers. 


U.S. WEEK is your sling te use against the Goliath of distorted, 
censored news. 


Judging by the response, U. S. WEEK has fulfilled the need 
for a magazine that divides news from opinion; that carries no 


advertising. 


Get your friends, your neighbors, your relatives, the people 
with whom you work to read and subscribe to U. S. WEEK. 


They can’t go wrong. 


40 Weeks for $1 8 Weeks Trial for 25c¢ 
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